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For ** The Friend.” 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


The name of Sarah Grubb, formerly Sarah 
Lynes, has long been associated, in the minds 
of many both in America and in Great Brit- 
ain, with a character rarely equalled, in these 
days, for firmness and faiihfulness to the an- 
cient principles of our profession, and to the 
practices which are the genuine fruit of those | 
principles—for clearness of vision under holy 
anointing to detect error in the specious guise 
of right,—and for courage and fearlessness of 
man, under the puttings forth of the great Cap- 
tain of the host, to withstand the attacks of 
the enemy, and expose his places of ambush. 
Closely united in spirit to such soldiers of the | 
Lamb's army as John Barclay, and Thomas 
Shillitoe, and Daniel Wheeler, and Ann Jones, 
she saw, as clearly as any of these, the ad-| 
vances of a spirit tending to lay waste the 
essential characteristics of true Quakerism, 
and to substitute in its place a religion of show 
and sentimentality. Often did she lift up the 
voice of warning against it in the assemblies 
of the people, and clearly in private life,—if a 
life eminently given up to the calling of an 
apostle can be styled private,—did she testify to 


Stoke Newington, 28th of Twelfth mo., 1832, | propensities of my nature; yet to these cor- 

My deatly beloved Childven,— rupt inclinations | many, many times gave 
Being now in the sixtieth year of my uge, | way ; and for this | was brought under great 
and not knowing how long ii may please In-| condemnation, even as early as when nine 
finite Wisdom to leave the ability for employ years old; so that | bemoaned my condition, 
of this kind, | embrace the present ‘ime to} und have begged and prayed at that period, 
commii to wriling some short account of my | for a betier siate and a happier. I went on 
past life ; hopiag ihe perusal of it may be Ddless- | sinuing and repenting for years ; still my love 
ed io you. | for good books increased, and for good people. 
1 was born at Wapping, London, in the} We had few books. The Bible, and one or 
year 1773. My father’s name was Mason | two journals of Friends, are all that I can re- 


| 2 
Lynes; he was, by trade, a block and mast |collect reading ; and I really valued them as 
maker. 


My mother’s name was Hannah | highly as | was capable of doing in this my 
Hoklway. [ have been informed that they | childhood, When I grew to about thirteen 
both came oi respectable families in the middie! years of age, | began to discover something 
class of community, and were each {favoured | about me, or in my mind, like the heavenly 





her Friends the firm conviction that it was a 
false and a delusive spirit. 


She died in the year 1842, in the same faith 
in which she had lived ; and many of her Let- 
ters having been collected by some members 
of her family, have recently been published in 
England, and a few copies sent over for sale 
at Friends’ bookstore in Philadelphia. It is 
proposed to select some of these Letters 
for insertion in “ The Friend,” and to precede 
them by some extracts from a communication 
of her own, addressed to her children, giving 
a succinct account of her early life. The 
whole work, a volume of 450 pages, is fraught 
with the spirit of the ancients, and proves that 
she was tanght in the same school, even the 
school of Christ, where the “ inspeaking Word 
of Divine Grace,” in the humble and obedient 
soul, is the unerring teacher, 


lo experience something of viial religion, My 
dear mother has spoken to me of the tender. 
ness of my jather’s conscience, and of the dav 
of Divine visitation to her own soul ia early 
life. She was a beautiful person, and much 


‘ | 
admired when young; but cou!d not see her 


way to enier the married siate, unii! she had 
an ofler of ihe hand of the plain, simple-heart- 
ed Mason Lynes. She has related io me an 
instance oc my father’s sense of religious duty, 
as being worthy the first atrention. Having 
some urgen! business on boa a vesse! lying 
in the river, that was to sui! a! @ certain time, 
he suffered some work to be done on ihe First 
day of the week, which | undersiand, cost him 
many weeks of bitter remorse. He was in 
great repute for upright dealing ; and being of 
indusirious habits, had realized some property. 
when ii 
every worldly pursuit, and every tender tie in 
nature, to a fixed state of existence in the world 
of spirits. 
witnessed his departure, were comforted in the 
persuasion that an entrance into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God was abundantly minisier- 
ed to him, through redeeming love and mercy, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. I well 
remember his taking a final leave of his seven 
children, one by one. While he laboured hard 
for breath, he counselled us severally to fear 
and love God. | was then about six years 
old. 

Two years afier this solemn and deeply af- 
fecting event, the three youngest of us were 
placed at * Friends’ School,” Islington, or then 
Clerkenwell. The change was severely felt 
by us who had come fiom every comfort, to 
endure sore privations; but our heavenly Fa- 
ther blessed all to my mind—even He who had 
visited me by His love when not more than 
five years old ; so that I delighted then in the 
‘“‘ Divine Songs” of Watts, which an amiable 
elder sister had made me acquainted with, at 
that early period of my life. 

At school | sought the Lord; feeling His 
power in my heart operating against the evil 


pleased the Lord to call him from | 


Those who best knew him, and! 


anoiniing for the ministry; for the Lord had 
revealed His Word as a hammer, and had bro- 
ken the rock ia pieces in my living experience; 
‘und | was contrited under a sense of power 
and love; saying even vocally, when alone, 
| ** Lord, make me a chosen vessel unto Thee!” 
| 1 could even then utter good things, and have 
| done so to my schoolfellows in select compa- 
| nies ; and once | saw several in tears while I 
spoke to them. | was not, however, sensible 
of a Divine requiripg to do as | then did, 

Soon alter | was fourteen years old, a friend 
from Ireland took me into her family to attend 
|her children, who were young, there being 
four of them. ‘This situation was as a fresh 
ordeal to me. At one time [ wrote thus— 

* 3rd of Sizth month, 1791.—Oh the deep 
distress and sore anguish of soul which I now 
feel! It is beyond expression ; yet, out of the 
| depth of my tribulation, have I been permitted 
this morning to cry unto the depth of His mer- 
cies, whose compassions fail not. Oh! there 
is something in me which perhaps is not of 
His pure Spirit; that wishes it might please 
| Him to cut the thread of my life, or that I 
might go into some solitury place, where I 
;might mourn and none know it. But | find 
another language, peradventure more profit- 
able to attend to, ‘ Is this keeping the word of 
my patience ?’” 

I was then eighteen years old; had come 
forth as a minister, yet discovered great need 
of further refinement, both for my own accept- 
ance with the Lord, and that | might be fit for 
the Lord’s use. ‘Truly I had to abide the fiery 
furnace. 

With respect to my first appearances as one 
called to speak in the high and holy name of 
the Lord, they were in great fear, and under 
a feeling that my natural inclination would not 
lead me into such exposure, for I shrunk from 
it exceedingly ; and often have | hesitated, and 
felt such a reluctance to it, that I have suffered 
the meeting to break up without my having 
made the sacrifice; yea, when the Word of 
life, in a few words, was like a fire within me. 
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Great has been my mourning through these | quired of me in that nation: in England, how- 
omissions of duty, although but seventeen| ever, many, very many such sacrifices | had 
years old when | first gave utterance publicly | to make in pursuit of peace ; and in pure obe- 
to a sentence or two; and I had opened my | dience to the will of my heavenly Father | 
mouth in private many months previously, un-| gave up. No one knows the depth of my 
der the constraining influence of the Spirit of| sufferings, and the mortifying, yea, crucifying 
Truth ; being without the shadow of a doubt of my own will, which | had to endure in this 
that it was indeed required of me, poor child| service ; yet | have to acknowledge to the suf- 
as | was. I had sweet consolation in coming) ficiency of Divine Grace herein. Many times 
into obedience ; and after a while was surpris: | I had brave opportunities on these occa- 
ed to find, that althongh I stood up in meetings | sions, to invite the people to the Lord Jesus 
expecting only to utter a little matter, more | Christ, who manifests Himself in the con- 
passed through me, | scarcely knew how. | science as a light, and who would discover the 

Thus the gift grew, and much baptism and evil of covetousness and of all unrighteous- 
suffering was my portion from time to time:| ness; leading and teaching “to do justly, to 
the great work of my salvation and sanctifica-| love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.” 
tion going on, while | was occasionally in- | Hundreds, possibly thousands, who would not, 
duced to invite others to the needful acquaint-| even though requested, come to meet us ina 
ance with Him whew came to redeem us from) house, or place of worship, have thus felt the 


de al as BP 
all iniquity. I have never known an easier | 


way to favour with the Lord of life and glory, | 
than that of passive submission to all His holy | 
will concerning me, even under dispensations | 
most proving and mortifying to the fleshly 
mind. 

I lived nearly ten years in the family to 
which I went from school, viz., that of Sarah 
Grubb, of Anner Mills, near Clonmel, lreland. 
Never, in all that time, could I see my way to| 
change my situation ; for, through all the dif- 
ficulty that lay in my way of fulfilling my | 
religious duty, | believed that the Great Mas- 
ter had some good end which He designed to 
answer, in permitting me to be as it were 
cramped in the gift dispensed to me as a min- 
ister of Christ ; and my faith was at times re- 
newed and confirmed, that if I would patiently 
endure to the end, my reward would be sure. 
Thus | was mercifully enabled to “ wait all 
the days of my appointed time until my change 
came ;” until, in the clear openings of Truth, 
I was led back to my native land, to my near | 
relatives, and sent forth /argely to publish the | 
giad tidings of the Gospel. | had been some | 
journeys while a servant in Ireland, but now 
a very wide field of labour opened before me ; 
and, with the consent of my Monthly Meeting, | 
I travelled much, up and down in England, 
both among Friends and others, for some suc- 
cessive years ; and many blessed and power- 
ful meetings we had, to the praise of His ex-| 
cellent name, without whom we can do no-| 
thing, and are nothing. For some considerable 
time | was joined by my beloved friend Ann} 
Baker, daughter of Samuel Baker, of Birming- 
ham, and afterwards wife to Stanley Pumphrey, 
of Worcester. We passed through tribulation | 
together, which, as well as experiencing some | 
rejoicings, had a strong tendency to unite us| 
in true sisterly love and friendship ; and in it} 
we were preserved to the end of her course, | 
which was finished with holy triumph many 
years since. Neither hath death itself dissolv- | 
ed the heavenly bond by which our spirits} 
were united ; even in that which outlives all! 
probation. 

It pleased the Lord to call me into a path| 
much untrodden, in my carly travels as a| 
messenger of the Gospel; having to go into! 
markets, and to declare the ‘Truth in the| 
streets. This sore exercise began in Cork, 








power of the living God, in hearing tell that 
He rewardeth every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. 
In some instances we were rudely treated. 
Once in a great town (Leicester) while | was 
speaking in the market, there came two men 
who looked really furious, They said the 
mayor ordered me down ; coming toward me 
through the crowd that stood around, evidently 
intending to pull me down from where I stood ; 
but I observed them, and looking at them, their 
countenances fell, and they appeared to have 
no power to touch me: however, as they came 
with’an order from the mayor of the town, I 
told the people how it was, and commended 
them to their inward Teacher—Christ. When 
we obeyed the order, and were leaving the 
place, some said, had it been a mountebank 
who stood in my place, he would have been 


| suffered to proceed ; but that which drew their 


attention to God was prohibited. Others who 
were light and wicked, reviled us, I had, as 
usual, some dear and tender friends among the 
brethren, who accompanied and stood by me 


in such great exercise. ‘These partook of the | 
| insults offered—the people throwing at them: | 
indeed somebody was unfeeling enough to} 


bring hot melted lead and cast at us ; some of 
which was found on some part of the clothing 
of one dear Friend. | retired to my chamber 
at a friend’s house, after this bustle; and oh 


the sweet tranquillity that filled my mind! 1) 


thought it a foretaste of that glorious rest pre- 
pared for the children of God in His eternal 
kingdom. 

At Durham, a clergyman came ina rage, 
while | was preaching in a market place, want- 
ing some of the people to hale me away ; but 
they took little or no notice of him, and he 


passed on. Next day we appointed a meeting | 


fur First-day morning, in a hired room in this 
dark town ; and, as was usual, posted up no- 
tices. ‘These were torn down, and we were 
informed, that if we held the meeting, we 
should be heavily fined. ‘The meeting was 
nevertheless held, and owned by the great 
Head of His own Church. At the close, an- 
other was appointed for the evening of the 
same day, and a large heavenly meeting it 
was. We tarried there all that night, but 
heard no more of the threatened fine. ‘This 


| was but one of divers visits to Durham. It is 
Ireland; but it was only in one instance re-| not my intention, in writing a narrative, to|ence.—Late Paper. 


[enter much into detail of my journeyings from 
place to place, but to leave my dear children 
| some testimony to the sufficiency of that Name 
in which we are called to confide, and to en- 
courage them to come up in faithfulness to 
iall Truth’s requirings, 

(To be continued.) 


Curious Clocks.—Almost every person has 
heard of the curious clocks of Strasburg, und 
Lyons, in France, and we were of opinion 
that they were the most wonderful in the world, 
yet we have discovered that there are two in 
China made about thirty years ago for the 
Emperor by the East India Company, which 
are perhaps the most wonderful, 

The two clocks are in the form of chariots, 
in each of which a lady is placed in a fine at. 
titude, leaning her right hand on a part of the 
chariot, under which appears a clock of 
curious workmanship, little larger than a shil- 
ling, that strikes, and goes, for eight days. On 
the lady’s finger sits a bird finely modelled, 
and set with diamonds and rubies, with its 
wings expanded in a flying posture, and which 
actually flutter for a considerable time on 
touching a diamond button below it ; the body 
of the bird in which are contained part of the 
wheels that animate it, is less than the 16th 
part of an inch. The lady holds in her left 
hand a golden tube, little thicker than a large 
| pin, on the top of which is a small round box, 
to which is fixed a circular ornament not 
larger than a sixpence, set with diamonds, 
which goes round in three hours in a constant 
regular motion. Over the lady’s head is a 
double umbrella, supported by a small fluted 
pillar not thicker thana quill; under the cover 
of which a bell is fixed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the clock, with which it seems to 
have no connection, but from which a com- 
munication is secretly conveyed to a hammer 
that regularly strikes the hour, and repeats the 
|same at pleasure, by touching a diamond but- 
ton fixed to the clock below. At the feet of 
the lady is a golden dog; before which, from 
the point of the chariot, are two birds fixed on 
spiral springs, having their wings and feathers 
set with stones of various colours, and they ap- 
pear as if flying away with the chariot, which, 
| from another secret motion, is contrived to run 
in any direction, either straight or circular, 
while a boy that lays hold of the chariot be- 
hind, appears to push it forward, Above the 
umbrella are flowers and ornaments of pre- 
cious stones; and it terminates with a flying 
dragon set in the same manner. ‘The whole is 
of gold, most curiously executed, and embel- 
lished with rubies and pearls. —F'rom the Sci- 
entific American. 
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Eleciric Telegraphing in England and 
America Contrasted.—The charge made by 
the Electric Telegraph Company for the trans- 
mission of General Taylor’s short address 
from Liverpool to London by electric tele. 
graph, occupying about ninety-eight lines, was 
twenty-one pounds sterling, while the same 
thing would have been done in America for 
jas many dollars. This is a mighty differ. 
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Scenes on the Prairies, 


THE BISON, 


desert were very different in their ways and dering the continuance of flame impossible. 
habits from those which you get on a frequent-| These are generated by this apparatus, which 
ed route. ‘They were never led. There was is perfectly portable; for one ample for a pri- 


We saw this day a multitude of bisons. | not the slightest sign of a track in this part of vate house weighs only about twenty-five 
They seemed almost to cover the country in | the desert, but the camels never failed to choose) pounds. [t is so contrived that by simply 
some places. The dark rolling masses, even | the right line. By the directiontaken at starting, |touching a spring this active agency can be 
in the distance, made a low, dull, rumbling | they knew, | suppose, the point (someencamp-|aroused in three seconds of time. For the 


sound, like an approaching earthquake—such 
was the rattling of their hoofs and horns. The 
bulls were rolling in the dust, and turning 
over and over from side to side, or, gathered 
in little groups, were engaged in obstinate 
combat; sometimes so intently as not to dis- 
cover the hunter, until the sharp crack of the 
rifle was heard, and the deadly bullet received. 
Bisons constitute the poetry, and Indians the 
romance, of a life upon these vast prairies. 
[unters, trappers, voyageurs, or emigrants, 
when they are in the bison country, relieve 
the monotony of the day’s toil by the excite- 
ment of the chase. Ano immense herd extends 
over the plain, perhaps, for several miles 
round, in dense masses. The fiery hunter 
dashes in among. them, upon a trained horse, 
as fiery as himself, and as keen for the sport. 
‘The dense masses open right and left before 
him, for he is in eager pursuit of a young cow, 
that finally receives his shot and falls. The 
rest of the herd sweeps on like a torrent, and 
the hunter reloads as he pursues the flying 
multitude ; and his gallant steed, upon whose 
neck the reins lie loose and flowing, whose 
eyes flush fire, and whose extended nostrils 
and open mouth exhibit his eagerness for the 
chase, soon brings him along side of another 
fat cow—for he has been so trained that he 
knows which animal to select, as well as the 
master he so proudly bears into the midst of 
the retreating herd. The observer, upon a 
hill so far distant that he ‘cannot hear the crack 
of the rifle, sees the smoke curl away from its 
muzzie, and knows that another noble animal 
is levelled with the dust. The hunter having 
killed as many as he wants, dismounts from 
his panting steed, whose sides are dripping 
with foam; and having fastened the bridle to 
the horns of the yet bleeding beast, proceeds 
to take from it the ribs and a few choice parts, 
with which he returns to his companions, leav- 
ing the greater part for the wolves to feast 
upon at their leisure. 

Then, afier the camp fires are lighted, there 
comes on the roasting of the ribs and Loudins, 
the chef d’ euvre of all who know how to ap- 
preciate good eating in the great prairie wil- 
derness. Delicate pieces are cooked in appro- 
priate vessels, or placed on sticks around the 
fire, by the noisy emigrant, hunter, or trapper, 
whom the very scent of choice fresh meat now 
makes garrulous, Stale anecdotes are retail- 
ed—puns, good, bad, or indifferent, are perpe- 
trated ; all kinds of jokes and jests are crack- 
ed, or, it may be, veritable stories are related 
of a life full of startling adventure and the most 
thrilling incident. And thus, if the weather 
be pleasant, and there is not an enemy to fear, 
the night is sometimes whiled away in merry 
conviviality and social cheer around the watch- 
fire of the camp.— Presbyterian, 
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Sense of Responsibility in Camels.—The 
camels with which | traversed this part of the 


meat) for which they were to make. There’ protection of larger buildings, such as churches, 
is always a leading camel, (generally, | be- | factories, &c., a larger apparatus in proportion 
lieve, the eldest,) that marches foremost, nape be required, in a convenient position. The 
determines the path for the whole party. If it} potency of this invention was exhibited in seve- 
happens that no one of the camels has been/ral different ways in the lecture room. Mo- 
accustomed to lead the others, there is very dels of houses, ships, &c., were set on fire, and 
great difficulty in making a start. If you force; when fully ignited the flame was extinguished 
your beast forward for a moment, he will con-|as soon as the annihilator was brought to bear 
trive to wheel, and draw back, at the same|upon it. 
time looking at one of the other camels, with} ‘The great advantages of this invention are 
an expression and gesture exactly equivalent the instantaneous effect produced, long before 
to “apres vous.” ‘The responsibility of find-|a fire-engine could have been got in prepara- 
ing the way is evidently assumed very unwil-|tion or brought to bear upon the fire, and the 
lingly. complete freedom from any injury to furniture 
Alter some time, however, it becomes under-| inseparable from the employment of water. 
stood that one of the beasts has reluctantly|This apparatus may be always at hand ready 
consented to take the lead, and he accordingly | for use, is easily set in action, is always sure 
advances for that purpose. For a minute or|to come into action, occasions no injury to the 
two he goes on with much indecision, taking| house or furniture, and no injury need be ap- 
first one line and then another, but soon, by|prehended from its use. This is all the ac- 
the aid of some mysterious sense, he discovers|count of this important discovery yet made 
the true direction, and follows it steadily from| public. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
morning to night. When once the leadership| the full value claimed for the discovery, which 
is established, you cannot by any persuasion, |cannot fail to prove one of the most beneficial 
and can scarcely by any force, induce a junior | applications of scientific knowledge that this 
camel to walk one single step in advance of| prolific age has brought forth. If I am able, 
the chosen guide.— Traces of Travel, during my brief stay in England, to learn 
; more, I will write you again respecting t.— 
A Discovery for Preventing Fires.—At a|Cor. of Boston Atlas. H. 
recent meeting of the Royal Institution, held| London, March J, 1849. 
about a week since, an important paper 


was read, which is making some talk among} 4 New Race.—A hitherto unknown race 
the scientific men here, and is of great interest | of people has been discovered, it is said, in the 
to the world at large. Its importance induces|jnterior of Africa. The men are tall and 
me to write you an account of it, that you may | powerfully built, standing 7 to 7} English feet 
call public attention to an invention at once so| jn height, and black in colour, although desti- 
perfectly simple in its operation, evolving a} tute of the usual character of negroes, in fea- 
familiar effect from a well known cause, and|tures, Mehemet Ali sent an expedition up the 
yet in its application of such vast and incalcu-| White Nile in search of gold, and there found 
lable value. It is no less than a discovery,|ihis new race of people—1500 of whom armed 
by means of which carbonic acid gas is applied|to the teeth, came down to the shore of the 
to the extinguishment of fires with complete| river where the vessel lay. The name of the 
success, in ils operation instantaneous, and | kingdom occupied by the people is Bari, and 
with this immense advantage, with none of the | jts capital Patenja. They raise wheat, tobac- 
injury to furniture, buildings, &c., inseparable| eo, &c., and manufacture their own weapons. 
from the use of water for a similar purpose. | — Late Paper. 

The paper to which | refer was read at the 
meeting, by |. Barlow, and was an account of 
an invention of a person named Phillips, call- 
ed * Phillips's Fire Annihilator.” The paper has | 
since been published in the annals of the so-| 
ciety at length. I will give you an abstract of| 
its purport in a few words. 














California Price Current.—A letter dated 
San Francisco, January 6th, gives the follaw- 
ing as the prices current in the El Dorado at 
that time: 


Average price of articles in California— 
In large fires, flame is the great agent of Good coats, $60 to $100; good pants, $2 
destruction ; it occasions a violent draught, in-| to $40 ; fine boots, $16 to $25 ; patent leather 
tense heat, and rapidly generates suffocating | boots, $50 ; linen shirts, $60 to $120 per 
and noxious gases. For its existence a con-| dozen ; shirt buttons, $l to $3 a dozen; cloth 
stant supply of pure air is necessary, as | caps, $8 to $12 each; sugar, 30 to 35 cls. a 
well as a constant high temperature. To|\b.; butter, $1 to $2 a lb. ; cheese, same price ; 
prevent the latter water is sufficient, but not so| eggs, $1.50 to $2 a dozen; cutting hair, $2 ; 
to prevent the other condition. The “ fire an-| half-soling pair of boots, 85 ; cotton socks, $2 
nihilator” subdues flame by preventing effect-|a pair ; woollen do,, $3; &c. Labouring men 
ually the supply of its vital element, pure air,| get $10 per day. But the prices of the neces- 
and supplying instead one destructive to its|saries of life will not permit them to save much 
existence—carbonic gas and steam—thus ren-|out of their wages.—Jbid. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 261.) 


This young man was named David Ferris ; 
he was born at Stratford, in Connecticut, 
Third month 10th, 1707, and was early fa- 
voured with the visitations of Divine Grace. 
He mentionsa simple circumstance, which, with 
reflections growing out of it, ministered in- 
struction to him when very young in life. He 
was riding on horseback through a river, 
against a very rapid current, and a young dog 
attempted to follow him. On looking round 
he perceived that the dog, scarcely able to stem 
the force of the stream, was unuble to keep 
pace with the horse, and appeared in great dis- 
tress. David felt pity for the poor animal who 
seemed almost desperate, and whilst gazing on 
it with concern, there opened to his mind, a 
sense of the awful amazement which a poor 
immortal soul must be in, when death is close 
at hand, and there appears no hope of escape 
from everlasting punishment and woe. ‘This 
thought was of use to him for years. 


Simple things often give rise to reflections 
which are permanently beneficial to the seeker 
afier good. Edward Andrews, of whom we 
have already given some account, soon after 
being called to the work of the ministry, at- 
tended a meeting at Crosswicks, in which he 
exercised his gifi. His former evil practices 
were fresh in the memory of the people there, 
and some jealousy was felt and expressed by 
them. Of this he was informed, and in great 
seriousness and sadness he rode home. He 
was much discouraged, for he thought he had 
been endeavouring to act under the Divine di- 
rection. On his journey he had to pass over 
a very lively stream of fresh water, and up- 
on coming to it he observed how constantly 
and quietly it slid along. The thought arose 
in his mind as he watched its unceasing flow, 
that however that siream might be prevented 
passing for a time, it could never be perma- 
nently stopped. For receiving from its foun- 
tain head, unfailing additions, it must in the} 2 
end rise high enough to surmount all obstacles, 
when it would pursue its way. Divine wis- 
dom opened to his mind that thus it would ve 
with his gift, if he was faithful in waiting on 
the blessed Head of the Church, the giver of 
every blessing. Instructed and consoled he 
passed on to his home, and for a considerable 
time was wholly silent as to the ministry. 
During this period he was deepening in reli- 
gious things, and when he was again opened 
in that line, it was with an evident increase of 
life and power. Now his services were ac- 
ceptable to his Friends, and he was made the 
instrument in the Divine hand of turning many 
to righteousness. 

Oliver Paxson, a valuable elder, who resided | 
at Solebury, Bucks county, had a dream from 
which he derived instruction. He thought he 
was from home, and being about to return, had 
a stream of water to pass over. On reaching 
the crossing place he found a large serpent, 
who told him he had always been his 
enemy, and that now he was determined he 
should not pass there. Oliver said, that was 
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his way home, and he must go through. The| | pect of an immediate selilement, a numerous 
serpent still however opposed him, and in dis-| congregaiion, and a good salary. 
couragement he turned away. But ihoughts Having been favoured with inward strength 
of the distress his family would experience | to | periorm his duty und leave the college, ko 
should he not return, again strengthened his | found less difficulty than he had appre hended. 
resolution, and he determined to return and) His father, although he would not speak to 
go through. He found now that ihe sorpedt| bins for some time, vet al last relented, and 
had received a reinforcemeni of iis kind, and | treated him affectionately. One alter another 
the obstacles to crossing were more formidable | of the iestimonies of Friends hud been opened 
than ever. But the thougiis of home prompi- | to David Ferris, and he was brought, in a great 
ed him, and saying “ Go through | will, ”* he|cross to the natural will, into plainness of 
made a cut with his whip at the serpenis, who| speech, and into a disuse of hut-honour to 
all slunk away. ‘The conclusion he arrived |man. Now he felt drawn to aiiend the meet. 
at from this dream was, * Turo from duty, | ings of the people culled Quakers, and accord. 
and fresh impediments will arise,—Resist ihe| ingly in the latter part of the Third month, 
devil and he will flee.” 1733, he went tothe public meeting held at the 
Oliver Paxson was a faithful man in every |time of the Yearly Meeting on Long Island. 
condition in life, and peculiarly serviceable in| He w a to feel whether “they were a living 
religious Society, His judemeni was sound,| people, At this meeting were several Friends 
and his integrity unblemished. Being afflici-|in the ministry from Europe, both men and 
ed towards his close with an asihmatical com-| women. These were no doubt Sumuel Ste. 
plaint, he was frequently confined at home.|vens, Mungo Bewley, Alice Alderson, and 
Yet he often when very weak got to his own| Margaret Copeland, who were then in Ame- 
meeting, saying, “| never feel betier than when| rica, After atiending this meeting, David 
assembled with my Friends for the purpose of | savs of the Friends, “ [| was indubitably satis. 
solemn worship. There may yet be much for} fied thai their worship was in Spirit and in 
me to suffer, and | have need to lay hold of| Truth; and [that] they [were] such worship- 
every means of renewing my strength.” When | pers as the Father sought and owned. | was 
drawing near the close, he said, My love io| convinced, beyond a doubt, that they preached 
the cause remains strong, and my inierces-| the Gospel in the demonstration of the Spirit ; 
sions are at times fervent, that the work of the| and Divine authority was felt to attend their 
Gospel of Peace may go on, to the hastening| ministry. ‘They were not like the scribes, to 
of that day, when the earth shall be full of| whom | had been listening all my life, who 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover | had neither commission nor authority, except 
the sea.” ‘l’o some who were afflicted at see-| that which was received from man ; being such 
ing him suffer much pain he said, “I have|as the Lord never sent; and therefore could 
received good at the hand of the Lord, and| not profit the people they professed to teach, 
shall | not receive evil? Nevertheless, | value | | now clearly saw the difference between man- 
the sympathy of Friends,—yet desire that my | made ministers, and those whom the Lord 
afflictions be not lightened, or cut short, before | qualifies and sends into his harvest-field ; the 
the work is done ; but that | may be strength- | difference between the wheat and the chaff ; 
ened to wait in resignation, till my change|and it was marvellous to me, to reflect how 
come.” ‘Through much suffering he was sus-| long | had sat under a formal, dry, and life- 
tained to the end; and having as he expressed | less ministry.” 1 heard women preach the 
himself, an undoubted evidence vouchsafed | Gospel, in the Divine authority of ‘Truth; far 
him, that his name was written in the Lambl’s | exceeding all the learned rabbis | had known. 
book of life, he departed in peace, Tenth month | This was not so strange to me as it might 
29th, 1817, aged 76 years. have been to others; for | had before seen, by 
David Ferris was ‘brought up a Presbyte-|the immediate manifestation of Grace and 
rian, and received a college s education. Beiore | ‘Truth, that women as well as men, might be 
going to college his understanding was opened | clothed with gospel power ; and that daushiers 
to see that various points of doctrine held by | as well as sons, under the Gospel dispens: ition, 
Calvin were not according to the Truth, and | were to have the Spirit poured upon them, that 
he had many disputes with “his classmates upon | they might prophesy ; and though [ had never 
the subject. He had also a long and satislac-| before heard a woman preach, yet | now re- 
tory conversation with the head of the college | joiced to sce the prophecy fulfilled.” 
on his religious views and experience, Aboui| David Ferris found it necessary to look 
the middle of his last year at college, he met| around for some means of temporal support ; 
with Barclay’s Apology, and could not but| and feeling inclined to remove to Pennsylva- 
unite with the doctrines laid down therein.| nia, he in the Sixth month accompanied to 
Believing that men could give no authority for | Philadelphia three of the ministering Friends 
any one to enter into the exercise of the minis-| from England before mentioned. In this city 
try of the Gospel, he now felt uneasy at taking | he felt inclined to settle for the present, if he 
degrees. This was a time of deep exercise|could establish himself in business. When 
and trial with him,—he had been highly es-| the Yearly Meeting for the Provinces of Penn- 
teemed by those about him, and he felt that} sylvania and New Jersey, which was held 
should he now leave college he would be des- | there in the Seventh month, was over, and he 
pised. His father had fondly looked to him,| had become somewhat acquainted with the 
as likely to be an honour to the family,—but | Friends of the place, he concluded to open a 
David knew if he followed his convictions of| school, in which the Latin and Greek lan- 
duty, his attached parent would consider him | guages should be taught. He says, “ But, as 
as its disgrace. Besides this he had the pros-/1 was a stranger, and those children that were 
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intended to te ‘taught these languages were | time occupied i in n the voyage was protracied to 


mostly entered in other schools, 1 was doubt- 
ful whether | should be able to get a sofficient 
number of such scholars. | therefore agreed 
to teach English also; and, in time, | hada 
school, of both sexes, sufficiently large for my 
support. Being a stranger, | consequenily 
met with trials and difficulties. For a while 
my school was small and not likely to support 
me ; but | endeavoured to be resigned, and re- 
pose with confidence in an all-sufficient Provi- 
dence, from whom I had ofien received help 
in times of great trial. My difficulties were 
increased by the low state of my funds. The 
weather was now beginning to grow cold. It 
was customary for ‘the teacher to find wood 
for fuel, and for the scholars to pay a propor- 
tion of the expense, when they paid for their 
quarter’s tuition ; and as | had but few scho- 
lars, and no money due, and not two shillings 
of my own remaining, | was very thoughtful 
how to procure wood. No one knew the state 
of my purse; nor did | desire to make it 
known ; and this | should do if [ attempted to 
borrow. I therefore omiiied to buy, as long 
as | well could. | did not like to ask for cre- 
dit; and if | did, it was doubtful whether | 
should obtain it; so that | was closely tried. 
But, while | was under this exercise the wea- 
ther was more moderaie than usual at that 
season. Afier | had been sufficiently tried, to 
prove my faith and confidence in Divine Pro- 
vidence, a Friend came into my school, and 
privately gave me twenty shillings ; which, he 
said, had been sent by a Friend, who did not 
wish to be known as the donor. For this un- 
expected favour, | was thankful to the Lord, 
whose mercies endure forever. Having now 
the means, | soon purchased some wood ; and 
the weather, in a short time, becoming colder, 
I had a renewed sense of the kindness of Pro- 
vidence, who had so seasonably relieved me. 
But afterwards, when my stock of wood was 
nearly exhausted, | was brought into the same 
difficulty and irial, as before; and as much 
needed u renewal of my faith. | strove to be 
quiet, and to have my dependence placed on 
Him who fed a great multitude with a few 
loaves and little fishes ; and just as | began to 
suffer, another twenty shilling bill was pri- 
vately presenied to me by an unknown hand ; 
but | received ii as coming from the Lord, 
who knew all my difficulties. Thus | was 
aguin relieved ; and never afterwards received 
anything more io this way; nor did | ever 
need it; as | was sufficiently supplied by the 
proceeds of my business. ‘T'his was a confr- 
mation to me, that | had been assisted by a 
watchful Providence, who knows all states 
and conditions, both internal and external ; and 
is able and willing to turn the hearts of his 
people, and constrain them to help the needy ; 
as, formerly, he sent the ravens to feed the 
prophet.” 

There are many authentic anecdotes of the 
interposition of Divine mercy on behalf of his 
faithful children when suffering from poverty 
or want of food. Thomas Chalkley gives us 
an account of an interesting incident of this 
kind which occurred whilst he was on a pass- 
age from Bermuda to Philadelphia, in the year 
1716. The wind proved slight, and thus the 





twice its usual length. With twelve persons 
to feed, their store of provisions were at last 
reduced to one piece of beef. Pressed with 
hunger and disheartened by a head wind, those 
on board began to relate sad and sickening 
accounts of seamen similarly circumstanced 
eating one another. The murmurs increased, 
particularly against Thomas Chalkley, to 
whom the vessel was consigned, and he felt 
his mind clothed with inward exercise, At 
last afier seriously considering the matter, he 
told them, that if there should be a necessity 
for one to die for the resi, they need not cast 
lots, for he was free to offer his life to do them 
good. At this several of those addressed said, 
ihey would die before they would eat him. 
Thomas says, “1 can truly say, that at that 
time my life was not dear to me, and that | 
was serious and ingenuous in my proposilion. 
As | was leaning over the side of the vessel, 
thoughtiully conside ring my proposal to the 
company, and looking ia my mind to Him 
who made me, a very ‘large dolphin came up 
to the surface of the water, and looked me in 
the face. 1 called to the people to put a hook 
into the sea and take him, for here is one come 
to redeem me, said | to them. They put out 
a hook, and the fish readily took it, and they 
canght him. I think it was about six feet long, 
and the largest that ever | saw. This plainly 
showed us that we ought not to distrust the 
providence of the Almighty. The people were 
quieted by this act of Providence, and mur- 
mured no more, We caught enough to eat 
plentifully of til! we got into the capes of De- 
laware, ‘lhus [ saw it was good to depend 
upon the Almighty, and rely upon his eternal 
arm ; which, in a particular manner, did pie- 
serve us sale to our destined port, blessed be 
his great and glorious Name, through Jesus 
Christ forever.” 


(To be continued.) 
os 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


THE SNOW-DROP IN THE POOR MAN’S 
WINDOW. 


It was a darksome alley 
Where light but seldom shone, 

Save when at noon a sun-ray touched 
The little sill of stone 

Beneath the poor man’s window, 
Whose weary life was bound, 

To waste at one dull, ceaseless task 
The passing seasons round. 


Spring’s dewy breath of perfume, 
And Summer’s wealth of flowers, 
Or the changing hue of Autamn’s leaves, 
Ne’er blest his lonely hours : 
He knew too well when Winter 
Came howling forth again— 
He knew it by his fireless grate, 
The snow, and plashing rain. 


Pierced by the frost. winds beating, 
His cheerless task he plied ; 

Want chained him ever to the loom 
By the little window’s side ; 

Bat when the days grew longer, 
He stole one happy hour 

To tend within a broken vase, 
A pale and slender flower. 


How tenderly he moved it 
To catch the passing ray, 
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And smiled to see its folded leaves 
Grow greener every day: 

His faded eyes were lifted oft, 
To watch the Snow-drop bloom— 

To him it seemed a star of light 
Within that darksome room. 


And as he gently moved it 
Near to the sun-touched pane, 
Oh! who can tell what memories 
Were busy in his brain? 
Perchance his home in childhood 
In a sylvan valley lay, 
And he heard the voice of the running streams, 
And the green leaves’ rustling play. 


Perchance a long-departed 
But cherished dream of yore, 

Rose up through the mist of Want and Toil, 
To bless his heart once more. 

A voice of music whispered 
Sweet words into his ear, 

And he lived again that moonlight o’er, 
Gone by for many a year. 


Or but the love of Nature 
Within his bosom stirred— 

The same sweet call that’s answered by 
The blossom and the bird; 

The free, unfettered worship 
Paid by the yearning soul, 

When it seems to feel its wings expand 
To reach a brighter goal,— 


An aspiration, showing 
Earth binds us not her slave, 
But we crave a brighter being, 
A life beyond the grave, 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Sleep Rhyming. 


The following is extracted from an edition 
of Bernard Burton’s Household Verses, just 
it is 
interesting as an exemplification of the activity 
of the mind during sleep. ‘The author of them, 
a member of our Society in England, has re- 
cently deceased. 


Introductory Note to the two following Album Verses. 


Once, and once only in my life, I was in the royal 
presence : at some courtly festival, I opine ; for I “sate 
at meat” with unwonted company, and surrounded by 
regal splendour. Chide me not, gentle reader, with 
presumption ; for it was—in a dream! and I am sure 
no waking thoughts of mine led me there. In this 
most strange conjunction, I was called on for a con- 
tribution to the oval Album! Awake, under such 
circumstances, I feel certain I could not have written 
letter or line: in my sleep I was bolder, and actually 
perpetrated two stanzas ; which I subjoin as a litera- 
ry curiosity, having been, veritably, composed in a 
dreain, 


A blessing on thy crownéd head! 
My country’s youthful Queen! 

If such may be or sung or said, 
Amid this courtly scene! 


And if a poet’s loyal love 
Might more than this impart, 
Oh! may that blessing from above 
Sink deep into thy heart! 





The Scottish Temperance Review calcu- 
lates that Dundee must spend yearly on drink 
about £200,000; while £7000 will more than 
cover its expenditure for all religious, educa- 
tional, and benevolent objects put together.— 
Late Paper. 
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For * The Friend ” 
Treat an Opponent Courteously. 


When an individual has strongly opposed 
us, in a disposition which denotes some bitter- 
ness of feeling, an opportunity is offered for the 
exercise of that Christian virtue, which enables 
us not only to bear our brother’s weakness, 
but to fulfil that high and noble duty, * ‘l’o do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
But it is to be feared that amongst many who 
make even an exalted profession of religion, 
there is a sad deficiency in this particular, 

It requires no extraordinary virtue to love 
them that love us, and to be kind to them that 
are kind to us; but when an individual carries 
himself in an unkind and unfeeling manner 
towards us, then is the time to make a critical 
examination of the depth and substance of our 
religion. If such conduct is met in a quiet 
and passive frame,—if patience remains unruf- 
fled under these trying circumstances,—and 
though a testimony may go forth against such 
a disposition, if an unfeigned desire is felt to 
rise in us, superior to every hostile feeling, 
that the individual may be favoured to see his 
errors, however improper his conduct, and re- 
turn to a righteous course, at the same time 
that we stand ready on every occasion to re- 
turn good for evil, there is reason to hope that 
our religion is not merely professional and 
superficial. 

To see the necessity of such a course of 
conduct, we may remember that some indivi- 
duals naturally possess a coarse and rough 
exterior, and might perhaps be misunderstood 
by those whose feelings have been wounded ; 
or if not so, it might be a weakness, in these 
persons, to lean to imperiousness of temper at 
times, and who, notwithstanding this exception 
to their rectitude, may have virtues which ren- 
der them far from being generally unworthy. 
But admitting the offence to be as virulent in 
its character as supposed, it would seem a mis- 
fortune for any one to be so blinded by anger, 
that he could not fully estimate the worth of 
his opponent, and, not be able, as duly to ap- 
preciate his virtues, as at other times, and to 
consider his general conduct as worse, than 
when he had better pleased him. At such 
seasons of trial, the Christian must seek to 
muintain an unbiased estimation of his oppo- 
nent’s character, and instead of yielding to 
imbittered feelings which would dim his vision 
and paralyze his efforts, it is wisdom in him, 
to endeavour to preserve his own powers un- 
impaired, that he may be more likely to act 
well his part in this trying emergency. For 
he may rest assured, if he try to injure one 
who has offended him, by endeavouring to 
suppress his virtues, and magnify his vices in 
the presence of others, to seek retaliation, that 
he will measurably exonerate whom he tries 
to punish, and grievously wound himself, But 
on the contrary, if he act calmly under that 
disposition which desires to bless those who 
curse, he may in the end successfully conquer 
his opponent with much comfort and honour 
to himself. 


State of New York. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Sehool for Adult Coloured Persons, 


To the Association of Friends for the Free 
Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, 


The Managers Report : 


That in presenting the record of their pro- 
ceedings for the past season, they have nothing 
new or of striking interest to which to call at- 
tention; but though humble in its character, 
the school is, they believe, to a very consider- 
able extent, appreciated by the class for whose 
snefit it was instituted, 

The schools for Men and Women were 
opened on the evening of Tenth month 2nd, 
1348, and were continued during five evenings 
in each week until the 28th of Second month, 
when they were closed for the season. 

221 men and 255 women have been regis- 
téred as pupils. The average attendance dur- 
ing the season was 118: being in the Men’s 
school nearly 62, and in the Women’s nearly 
56. 
In addition to the usual courses of instruc- 
tion, a few lectures have been delivered by 
members of the Association ; and the scholars 
were presented by a Friend visiting the schools, 
with a print exhibiting the Evils of Lotteries ; 
when remarks were offered with a view of ad- 
vising them against their delusive attractions. 

Moral Almanacs and Friends’ Tracts were 
distributed among the scholars, together with 
a considerable number of copies of the Statis- 
ties of the Coloured People of Philadelphia. 

At the close of the school some of the Man- 
agers encouraged those in attendance to endea- 
vour to continue their studies during the 
summer, that they might not lose the instruc- 
tion received, together with other advice adapt- 
ed to the occasion. Much gratitude was 
evinced by the scholars, many of whom ex- 
pressed thankfulness and theie desire that the 
schools might be opened another season. 

One intelligent man in the course of his 
remarks, stated that he had been a slave in 
Georgia, where he acted as an engineer ona 
railroad; that he purchased his own and his 
wile’s freedom at a cost exceeding $1900, and 
came to Pennsylvania for the purpose of hav- 
ing his children educated,—a privilege denied 
him in his native State, although he had made 
through counsel special application for it to the 
legislature. 

When we consider that between 400 and 
500 coloured persons have partaken of the 
benefits of our schools, some of whom have 
received no other education, and witness the 
progress many of them have made in their 
studies, we feel that there is encouragement 
for the association to continue faithful in the 
discharge of their duty to a down-trodden por- 
tion of their fellow-beings, and to do all in 
their power to raise them from their present 
low condition. 

Francis Bacon, Clerk. 





Calcined Granite.—Archibald McDonald, 
of Aberdeen, some time ago discovered a pro- 
cess for reducing Aberdeen granite to a fine 


clay, which was moulded into form at the 


Seaton Pottery, and presented an article of the 









most beautiful and durable character. Since 
then McDonald has had an experiment tried 
of working the calcined granite into water 
pipes, and so successful has it proved, that a 
specimen of eighteen inch bore has been for- 
warded to the Society of Arts in London, by 
request.—Late Paper. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


An Adventure in the Tombs, 


From Curzon’s Visit to the Monasteries of 
the Levant, we have condensed the following 
narrative. It may serve to illustrate the way 
in which marvellous stories get into circula- 
tion, with very respectable vouchers for their 
truth, 

At the time the incident occurred, our au- 
thor was residing in one of the tombs in the 
great Necropolis of Thebes in Egypt. Here 
he became acquainted with a Coptic carpen- 
ter, a Christian by profession, and miserably 
poor. In one of their conversations, the car- 
penter related to him the history of a ruined 
Coptic monastery in the neighbourhood, and 
told him that its library was still in existence, 
This was carefully concealed in a remote spot 
known to no one but the carpenter. After 
some persuasion, he consented to conduct Cur- 
zon to the place, on condition that he should 
take no one with him, and that the visit should 
be paid at night. He says: 


| agreed to all this ; and on the appointed 
night sallied forth with the carpenter after 
dark. ‘There were not many stars visible; 
and we had only just light enough to see our 
way across the plain of Thebes, or rather 
among the low hills and narrow valleys above 
the plain, which are so entirely honeycombed 
with ancient tombs and mummy pits that they 
resemble a rabbit warren on a large scale. 
Skulls and bones were strewed on our path ; 
and often at the mouths of tombs the night 
wind would raise up fragments of the bandages 
which the sacrilegious hand of the Frankish 
spoilers of the dead had torn from the bodies 
of the Egyptian mummies in search of the 
scarabei, amulets, and ornaments which 
are found upon the breast of the deceased sub- 


jects of the Pharaohs, 


“* Away we went stumbling over ruins, and 
escaping narrowly the fate of those who de- 
scend into the tomb before their time. Some- 
times we heard a howl, which the carpenter 
said came from a hyena, prowling like our. 
selves among the graves, though on a very 
different errand, “We kept on our way, by 
many a dark ruin and yawning cave, break- 
ing our shins against the fallen stones until [ 
was almost tired of the journey, which in the 
darkvess seemed interminable; nor had | any 
idea where the carpenter was leading me. At 
last, afier a fatiguing walk, we descended sud- 
denly into a place something like a gravel pit, 
one side of which was closed by the perpendi- 
cular face of a low cliff, in which a doorway 
half filled up with rubbish betokened the exist- 
ence of an ancient tomb. By the side of this 
doorway sat a little boy, whom | discovered 
by the light of the moon, which had just risen, 
to be the carpenter’s son, an intelligent lad, 
who often came to pay me a visit in company 
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with his father. 


Tt was here that the Coptic | dred feet under the earth, in a place where no| “ The evil one came forth in bodily shape, 


manuscripts were concealed, and it was a spot | one comes ?—It is nothing: certainly it is no-| and stood revealed to our eyes distinctly in the 


well chosen for the purpose; for although | 
thought | had wandered about the Necropolis 
of Thebes in every direction, I had never 
stumbled upon this place before, neither could 
lever find it afterwards, although I rode in 
that direction several times. 

“| now produced from my pocket three 
candles, which the carpenter had desired me 
to bring, one for him, one for his son, and one 
for myself. Having lit them, we entered into 
the doorway of the tomb, and passing through 
a short passage, found ourselves in a great 
sepulchral hall. The earth and sand which 
had been blown into the entrance formed an 
inclined plain, sloping downwards to another 
door sculptured with hieroglyphies, through 
which we passed into a second chamber, on 
the other side of which was a third doorway, 
leading into a magnificent subterranean hall, 
divided into three aisles by four square col- 
umns, two on each side. There may have 
been six columns, but | think there were only 
four. ‘The walls and columns, or rather 
square piers which supported the roof, retain- 
ed the brilliant white which is so much to be 
admired in the tombs of the kings, and other 
stately sepulchres. On the walls were various 
hieroglyphics, and on the square piers tall 
figures of the gods of the infernal regions— 
Kneph, Khonso, and Osiris—were portrayed 
in brilliant colours, with their immense caps 
or crowns, and the heads of the jackal and 
other beasts. At the further end of this cham- 
ber was a stone altar, standing upon one or 
two steps, in an apsis or semicircular recess.” 

“ ‘The Coptic manuscripts, of which | was 
in search, were lying upon the steps of the 
altar, except one, larger than the rest, which 
was placed upon the altar itself. ‘They were 
about eight or nine in number, all brown and 
musty looking books, written on cotton paper, 
or charta bombycina, a material in use in very 
early times.” 

“Having found these ancient books we pro- 
ceeded to examine their contents, and to ac- 
complish this at our ease, we stuck the candles 
on the ground, and the carpenter and [ sat 
down befere them, while his son brought us 
the volumes from the steps of the altar, one 
by one. 

“ The first which came to hand was a dusty 
quarto, smelling of incense, and well spotted 
with yellow wax, with all its leaves dogs-eared 
or worn round with constant use: this was a 
manuscript of the lesser festivals. Another 
appeared to be of the same kind: a third was 
also a book for the church service, We puz- 


thing ;’ and so saying, he lified up one of the| 
candles and peered about in the darkness ; but 
as there was nothing to be seen, and all was 


all the books which lay upon the steps. 

“ They proved to be all church books, litur- 
gies for different seasons, or homilies; and not 
historical, nor of any particular interest, either 
from their age or subject.. There now remain- 
ed only the great book upon the altar, a pon- 
derous quarto, bound either in brown leather 
or wooden boards; and this the carpenter's 
son with difficulty lifted from its place, and 
laid it down before us on the ground ; but as 
he did so, we heard the noise again. The 
carpenter and [| looked at each other: he turn- 
ed pale—perhaps | did so too; and we looked 
over our shoulders in a sort of anxious, nerv- 
ous kind of way, expecting to see something— 
we did not know what. However, we saw 
nothing ; and, feeling a little ashamed, | again 
settled myself before the three candle-ends, 
and opened the book, which was written in 
large black characters of unusual size. As | 
bent over the huge volume, to see what it was 
about, suddenly there arose a sound somewhere 
in the cavern, but from whence it came | could 
not comprehend ; it seemed all round us at the 
same moment. There was no room for doubt 
now : it was a fearful howling, like the roar of 
a hundred wild beasts, The carpenter looked 
aghast : the tall and grisly figures of the Egyp- 
tian gods seemed to stare at us from the walls. 
1 thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felta gen- 
tle perspiration coming on which would have 
betokened a favourable crisis in a fever, Sud- 
denly the dreadful roar ceased, and as its echoes 
died away in the tomb, we felt considerably 
relieved, and were beginniag to try and put a 
good face upon the matter, when, to our uaut- 
terable horror, it began again, and waxed | 
louder and louder. We could stand this no| 
longer: the carpenter and | jumped up from | 
the ground, and his son in his terror stumbled | 


the candles, which were all put out in a mo- 
ment; his screams were now added to the 
uproar which resounded in the cave ; seeing 
the twinkling of a star through the vista of the 
two outer chambers, we all set off as hard as 
we could run, our feelings of alarm being in- 
creased to desperation when we perceived that 
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ment. How we did tear along! 


over the great Coptic manuscript, and fell upon | his mother, 





something was chasing us in the darkness, | 
while the roar seemed to increase every mo- | 
We raised | 
stifling clouds of dust, as we scrambled up the | 


pale light of the moon. 
“While we were gazing upon the appear- 
ance, the carpenter’s son, whom we had quite 


silent as the grave, he sat down again, and at |forgotten in our hurry, came creeping out of 
our leisure we completed our examination of|the doorway of the tomb upon his hands and 


knees. 

“* Why, father !’ said he, aflera moment’s 
silence, ‘if that is not old Fatima’s donkey, 
which has been lost these two days! It is 
lucky that we have found it, for it must have 
wandered into this tomb, and it might have 
been starved if we had not met with it to- 
night.’ ” 

“| have related the history of this adven- 
ture because | think that, on some foundation 
like this, many well-accredited ghost stories 
may have been founded. . . If the donkey 
had not fortunately come out and shown him- 
self, | should certainly have returned to Europe 
half impressed with the belief that something 
supernatural had occurred, which was in some 
mysterious manner connected with the opening 
of the magic volume which we had taken from 
the altar in the tomb. ‘The echoes of the sub- 
terranean cave so altered the sound of the don- 
key’s bray, that I never should have discover- 
ed that these fearful sounds had so undignified 
an origin; a story never loses by telling, and 
with a little exaggeration it would soon have 
become one of the best accredited supernatural 
histories in the country.” 

Shisiadbienht 

Youthful Perseverance.—A \ad about 13 
years of age arrived in this city by the cars 
night before last. His story, though brief, is 
an interesting one, and exhibits a strength of 
close-clinging affection, which it is a pleasure 
to record. His mother and sister lelit Ireland 
about a year ago for America, the boy was 
not permitted to accompany them, although he 
desired to do so. Some eight months alter 
their departure, the little fellow without a pen- 
ny in his pocket, walked to Dublin city, told 
his story to the captain of an American ship, 
and tearfully solicited his aid in taking him to 
The captain told him that the 
United States was a very large country, aud 
should he get there he might not find the ob- 
ject of his search; but he was determined to 
“try,” and finally got the captain’s consent to 
take him across the ocean in the capacity of a 
second cook. 

The vessel arrived at New York, and the 
little fellow, all alone, searched the great me- 
tropolis throughout—inquiring of the Irish 
families of the whereabouts of his mother, but 
to no purpose—no one knew her. During 


zled over the next two or three, which seemed | steep slope which led to the outer door. ‘So|this search, which continued more than a 
to be martyrologies, or lives of the saints; but| then,’ thought I, ‘the stories of gins, and | week, the little fellow met his current expenses 
while we were poring over them, we thought! ghouls, and goblins, that | have read of and) by doing chores in the streets, such as holding 
we heard a noise. ‘Oh! father of hammers,’| never believed, must be true after all, and in| horses, &c.—for a lad of that kind could not 
said | to the carpenter, ‘1 think I heard a| this city of the dead it has been our evil lot to| be dishonest. 

noise : what could it be 7—I thought | heard) fall upon a haunted tomb ? Failing in New York, he worked his pas- 
something move.’ ‘Did you, hawaja?’ (O “ Breathless und bewildered, the carpenter! sage on a steamer to Albany—reached that 
merchant), said the carpenter ; it ‘ must have! and I bolted out into the open air, mightily re-| city, and worked his way to Buffalo, thence to 
been my son moving the books, for what else| lieved at our escape from the darkness and the | Sandusky, and on to Cincinnati—making a 
could there be here 1—No one knows of this| terrors of the subterranean vaults. We had| journey, in all, of about four thousand miles, 
tomb or of the holy manuscripts which it con-| not been out a moment, and had by no means| in search of his mother! Upon his arrival 
tains. Surely there can be nothing here to| collected our ideas, before our alarm was again | here, he immediately sought out the Irish resi- 
make a noise, for are we not here alone, a hun-| excited to its utmost pitch, denis, and, for the first time, heard of the 
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‘ charitable institutions in this city. The fol- 











object of his long and singular pilgrimage. He} book take 


learned that his mother and sister had lived in 
Cincinnati, but about a month since had moved 
to Vanceburg, Ky. ‘The little fellow in the 
fulness of his joy, was determined that an hour 
should not be lost, and went to Captain Grace, 
of the Brilliant, yesterday, and told his story. 
The captain took him on board, gave him 
some money, and provided him comfortably 
for the passage, and, doubtless ere this, he is 
in the arms of the loved ones of his search.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 





A Monster Room.—One room comprises 
the whole of Marshall’s flax mill in Leeds ; but 
such a room! If we call it the largest in the 
world, we cannot be far in error. About four 
hundred feet long by more than two hundred 
broad, it covers nearly two acres of ground. 
Birmingham is justly proud of its Towa Hall, 
but this wonderful factory room is nine times 
as large. Exeter Hall is one of the largest 
rooms in London, but it would require seven 
such to equal the area of this room.—The 
Land we Live In. 





Raising More Fruit.—When Dr. Dwight 
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agent, and how widely it has distributed its, 


summary statement of the Librarian. 

“ In the report of the Boys’ Librarian, it is 
stated that 21,991 books were loaned during 
the year ; there are 706 new applicants ; 750 
are now using the Library; 700 is the average 
number of boys using the Library. 

“The Girls’ Librarian states that there 
were 6410 books loaned during the year; 159 
new applicants ; 260 are now using the Libra- 
ry ; 214 is the average number of girls during 
the year. 

‘* During the year 636 books have been 
added to the Boys’ Library, and 404 books to 
that of the Girls’. 

“The project put in practice a few years 
ago of creating a Library for Girls, has result- 
ed-most happily, and were this new depart- 
ment more extensive than it is, hundreds of 
females would no doubt be drawn to take ad- 
vantage of the privileges the regulations ofier. 
We do not know a similar institution in the 
country, and the good effects it has produced 
make it already a pride to Philadelphia. 

“ The affairs of the Company appear by the 


first removed to New Haven, there was but | Report to have been managed admirably, and 


litle fruit raised there. He urged his neigh- 
bours to plant fruit trees, but they said it was 
of no use, for the boys would steal all the 
fruit. “Plant more fruit,” was the answer. 
Make good fruit plenty, and it will not be} 
plundered. Fifteen years afterwards, he 
pointed to the abundance of fruit and the 
absence of pillage then enjoyed, in proof of 
his principle. 
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From its first establishment we have not 
ceased to hold in high estimation, the charac- 
ter of the Apprentices’ Library, located at the 
south-west corner of Mulberry and Fifth Sts. 
Conducted as we have reason to believe, by 
its benevolent and intelligent Managers, with 
a scrupulous regard to sound moral principles 
in the selection of books, we consider it as 
ranking among the most useful of the various 


lowing from the North American, conveys, in 
brief, an interesting view of its present condi- 
tion : 





“The Apprentices’ Library Company — 
The Annual Report of the Managers of this 
well-tried and useful associations, has been laid 
upon our table, and though less stored with 
facts and statistics than usual, it indicates, like 
previous reports, a safe and steady progress, 
an enlargement of the sphere of action, an in- 
crease in the solid means of good and a more 
extended diffusion of them. ‘There is scarcely 
an institution in this city, formed fora benevo- 
lent purpose, which more silently, but more 
effectually spreads disinfecting influences in 
an atmosphere of vice, or which more care- 
fully trains young minds into thoughtfulness, 
into true ambition and real usefulness. Every 


the Directors have reason lor generous elation 
of heart in the knowledge that their farewell 
to duty is accompanied by the consciousness 
that every responsibility imposed has been 
faithfully met and discharged.” 





Civilization among the Indians.—The law 
passed at Albany on the 11th ult., declares that 
every person who shall sell or give to any In- 
dian residing in New York State, any spiritu- 
ous liquor, or any intoxicating drinks, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than twenty-five dollars, nor more than fifty 
dollars, or by imprisonment in ihe county jai! 
of not more than thirty days, or by both such 


n from its shelves is a purifying|ty-three counties w 





ere represented, about one 
hundred and filty delegates were in attend. 
stores of knowledge, may be judsed by the|ance. These are said to be among the most 


intelligent and popular men of the Common. 
wealth. The cause of slave emancipation is 


stated by the Kentucky papers to be gaining 


ground rapidly in that State. 





Agent Appointed. 


Elijah Haworth, Wilmington, Clinton Co., 
Ohio. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of James Taylor, agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for S. N. Pierce, $2, vol. 22; for S. Hart, $5, to 52, 
vol. 21; for ‘T. D. Langstaff, $2, vol. 22; and for S. 
Shaffer, $4, vols, 21 and 22, 





Haverford School Association. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haver- 
ford School Association, will be held at the 
committee-room, Arch street, on Second-day 
afternoon, Fifth month 14th, 1849, at 4 
o'clock. 

Cuartes Extuis, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.— Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street ; 
Benjamin Davis, No. 176 Arch street; Samuel 
Betle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Sousan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


fine and imprisooment. Another section of| No. 182 Arch street. 


the bill declares : 


Resident Physician,—Dr. Joshua H. Wor- 


All Indians who have heretofore contracted | thington. 


or shall hereafter contract marriage, according 
to Indian custom or usage, and shall cohabit 





Marnie, on Fifth-diy, the 3d inst. at Friends’ 


as husband and wife, are and shall be deemed | meeting-house, New Bediord, Mass, Rosert Lixouey 


and held to be lawfully married, and their chil- 
dren legitimate. Marriages between Indians. | 
may be solemnized by peace-makers within 
their jurisdiction, with the like force and effect 
as if by a justice of the peace, Other sections 
extend the laws over the Indians as over the 
rest of our citizens, and the conclusion of the 
bill is to receive from the Seneca Nation, or 
of any tribe of Indians residing in New York, | 
all sums of money such Indians may wish 1o | 
put in trust with the State, the same to be paid | 
into the treasury under the direction of the 
commissioners of the land office, invested in| 


Morray, son of Robert J. Murray, of New York, 
to Rurn 8., daughter of Wm. C. ‘Taber, of the former 
place. 


a ee 


Diep, in this city, 31st of Third month, Estuer, 
widow of the late Charles Stow, in the 9Uth year of 


her age ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 





, at the residence of her husband, in New 
Garden Township, Chester county, Pa , on Third-day, 
the 17th ult., of paralytic affection, in the 66th year 
of her age, Purse Hovres, an elder and member of 
New Garden Mouthly and Particular meeting. 





, on the morning of 3d inst., Joanna Sorntas 


. a daughter of Thomas himber, of this city; aged 20 
good and safe securities by the comptroller, or | ; ys 88 


in stocks of the State bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. to be created and issued 
therefor, and called * The Indian Loans.” 





Kentucky Emancipation Convention.—The 
Convention was organized in Frankfort on the 
26th ult., by the election of Colonel Henry 
Clay, of Bourbon county, as President. ‘T'wen- 





years, 





,in this city, on First-day morning, the 6th 
inst., in the 67th year of his age, Isaac Davis, a mem. 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting; formerly a 
valuable overseer of the Northern District Monthly 
Mecting, 
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